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The referendum campaign in Massachusetts with 
erence to the Child Labor Amendment has brought 
tsome arguments which have greatly astonished me. 
ithout dealing with the Amendment on its merits, I 
uld like to analyze some of these arguments as they 
advanced by some of my friends who are opposing 
Amendment and at the same time avowing their 
ire to advance the abolition of child labor. 

It is clear to me that the employment of children 
‘be effectively regulated and controlled in the 
nited States only by national action. If one has not 
ched this conclusion, I 
n understand his objec- 


nle 


Is the Child Labor Amendment Properly Drawn? 


By Mantey O. Hupson, 


Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law School 


hospitable to an attempt to deal with the employment 
of children in the most effective way possible—by com- 
mon and simultaneous action of the people of the 
whole country recorded through their representatives 
in Congress. 


Opponents Foment Hostility to Congress 


But some of my friends argue that the Amendment 
would be very dangerous in that it would give to Con- 
gress an unlimited general power. To substantiate 

this argument the current 


























ns to the Amendment. 
t until this year I had 
pposed that the national 
aracter of the problem 
ould be better appreciated 
Massachusetts than any- 
here in America, for ever 
ce I first came to Massa- 
usetts I have heard peo- 
e talk of their desire for 
tter labor legislation ‘‘if 
ly the South could have 
too.” I donot fearin the 
ghtest the increase in the 
wer Of the Federal Gov- 
ent would involve. It 
ay be partly because my 
cestors were supporters of 
e Confederacy in the War 
1861 that I conceive this 
untry to bea welded na- 
on and not simply a union 
independent states. In 
y view, it is essential, 
erefore, that the Federal 
“fovernment should have 
equate powers, and I am 





THIS CHILD SHALL LABOR 


Listen to my fantasy— 

This is what I'd like to be: 

Tall and strong and great and wise, 
Clear of mind and bright of eyes; 
Looking squarely in the face 

Men of every creed and race; 
Doing work for which I’m trained, 
Sharing knowledge I have gained ; 
Confident, without a touch 

Of smugness, and with humor such 
That I may, in time of trial, 

Look upon myself and smile. 


—That is what I’d like to be 

—That is but my fantasy. 

Different far my prophecy 

Of the fate life holds for me. 
Handicapped as I begin 

~-What’s the chance that I may win? 
I must bear my load, it seems 
—Why dare I to dream such dreams? 


Disregard my fantasy 
—I forgot I wasn’t free. 


hostility to Congress is be- 
ing mobilized, as well as the 
current hostility to the na- 
tional prohibition policy. 
In a recently published 
statement a distinguished 
citizen of Massachusetts 
has argued that the Amend- 
ment would violate the fun- 
damental principles of the 
Constitution, and in the 
same statement he attacked 
the Constitution itself for 
giving Congress general 
powers over interstate com 
merce. I do not object to 
one’s trying to have and eat 
his cake at the same time— 
I object only if he attempts 
to disguise that process in 
his dealing with the public. 
The truth is that most of 
the powers of Congress are 
given in just such general 
terms as those of the Child 
Labor Amendment. If 
anyone doubts this, I would 
ask him to read Section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitu- 











(Continued on page 7) 
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The Essential Issue 


Jimmy has a penknife and Bill wants it, and so they 
come to blows to decide who gets it. Skinny comes 
along. He never has liked Bill anyway, so he gleefully 
pitches in on Jim’s side. Jake, catching sight of Bill in 


distress, adds his force in Bill’s behalf. In ten minutes — 


all the small boys in the neighborhood are possessors of 
black eyes and grudges against their neighbors—but 
only Bill and Jim know what the battle is about. 

Most Americans are still not quite sure whether the 
Civil War was waged on the question of slavery or on 
that of secession. Those who opposed the woman’s 
suffrage amendment didn’t do so, for the most part, 
because they didn’t want women to vote—oh dear no! 
They opposed it because they thought an amendment 
wasn’t the right way to settle the question, because it 
should be left to the states, because votes for women 
had no place in our constitution, etc., etc. What more 
familiar and maddening bromide have we than ‘‘it 
isn’t the thing itself I object to—it’s the principle of 
the thing’’? 

A straight line may be the shortest distance between 
two points, but in the solving of social controversies 
there are, alas, no straight lines. Social reform is 
reached only by way of a labyrinth of switches and 
side-tracks. And in the twists and turns of the laby- 
rinth the original objective itself is frequently almost 
lost sight of. 

Which brings us, circuitously enough, to our favorite 
objective—the Child Labor Amendment. Public dis- 
cussion is all very well—we welcome the tremendous 
amount of it which the proposed Amendment has 
aroused. But in the bandying of words, the exchanging 
of blows and prejudices, the switching off onto countless 
side-tracks, the dragging in of every possible issue, 
related or unrelated, which the Child Labor Amend- 
ment seems to suggest—we are led to wonder if the 
original objective we are fighting for, the essential issue 
of the whole controversy, is not being lost sight of. 


i 













Child labor must be stopped. This is the real mor, 
issue at stake. American children must have a fair and 
equal opportunity for education, health and recreation, 
This is the goal we seek to achieve. 

But how many of the myriad arguments, both adj 
verse and favorable, anent the Amendment, bear direct! 
ly on these fundamentals? The paramount moral ised 
is neglected while issues economic, technical, sectional, ... 
imaginary and hair-splitting hold the stage. Size 

The fight for the Child Labor Amendment is pris Brass 
marily a fight for the abolition of a disgrace to Ameri.| the 
can civilization—child labor. Those who oppose thal size 
Amendment think that by befogging the issue, by cond Ame 
fusing the popular mind with other and actually ynhat: 





battle is about. Let us stick to our straight line. | 
|—b 

Chi 

tati 

‘“‘Unluckily we cannot spend the whole of [free 
our time at the shop. We are not only ’pren- jf stat 
tice carpenters but ’prentice men—a trade | she 
whose apprenticeship is longer and more ex- } deb 
acting than the rest.” rhe P 
Jean Jacques Rousseau in Emile. = 

Yy 








Advanced Ratiocination 
(From The World Tomorrow) 


“Tf the child labor amendment,’’ Current Opinion 
our eminent philosopher, Dr. Frank Crane, in capits Th 
letters, “is going to stop boys and girls from learniy orth 
what work and serious responsibility mean, that amend#” It | 
ment had better go into the scrap basket.” olin 

Personally I think the Doctor is opening up a profit SP 
able line of inquiry into a good many of our soci nd { 
reforms. For example: mon 

If the granting of votes to women is going to elimit ludi 
ate the institution of marriage, woman’s place is in th that 
home. yrhile 

If the elimination of commercialized prostitution his 
going to do away with love, the social hygiene mové le i 
ment is in the hands of morons. abor 

If the pure food and drug act is going to result in th Ne 
weakening of the human race’s ability to digest a goof 2 
meal, it ought to be wiped off the statute books. > ad 

And last, if the movement for the popularization 0 HBES 
morals by short, syndicated newspaper and magasnpaza 
articles is going to waste our natural resources of papé pre ¢ 
pulp, the practice of writing dangerous nonsense 0Ug! 4 t 
to be made to appear as useless as it often is. her 
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‘ Recent Child Labor Publications 


1 Members and friends of the Committee are urged to 
‘lead over the following list, and to send for as many 
Jopies of each as they think they can use or place to 
jdvantage— 














Eb osters urging ratification of the Amendment. 
onal Sizes 20 x 26 and 22 x 28. 


pris Brass Tacks on the Pending Child Labor Amendment to 
ners the Federal Constitution—16 page booklet, pocket 
2 the] size. aaneeaiNe <n about the Child Labor 


What Kind of a Child Labor Law Should Congress Pass? 
|—by Congressman Israel M. Foster, sponsor of the 
| Child Labor Amendment in the House of Represen- 
| tatives. 4 pages, size 6 x 9. 

nree Aspects of the Child Labor Amendment—effect on 
- state laws—the 18-year limit—agriculture. Single 
é sheet, reprint from The American Child—defining 
- [debated points about the Amendment. 

the Proposed Twentieth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
, | stitution—W hat it means and why zt should be ratified— 
by Bruce M. Watson. Published by the Public Edu- 


cation and Child Labor Association of Pennsyl- 
vania. 16 pages—size 6 x 9. 

The Children’s Amendment—hand-book published by 
Women’s Committee for the Children’s Amendment 
(composed of 18 national women’s organizations.) 
40 pages—size 4 x 9. 

Poems of Child Labor—anthology of child labor 
poetry bound in book form—size 5x7. Price 35c. 
No. 316. 

A Horse-Shoe Nail—multigraphed copy of one-act play 
dealing with child labor—presented at National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Toronto. 7 characters, ap- 
proximate playing time 25-30 minutes. Royalty for 
production, $10.00. 

Children Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of the North 
Platte Valley of Nebraska—by Sara A. Brown and 
Robie A. Sargent—(report on study made by Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in Western Nebraska 
in year 1923) 112 pages—size 6 x 9. Price 20c. 
No. 318. 

A Defense of the American System of Government (being 
an answer to the Examination of the Pending Child 
Labor Amendment made by James A. Emery, General 
Counsel of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers.) 16 pages. Pamphlet form. No. 320. 

Child Labor Facts (revised edition)—1924. Pocket 
size—cardboard cover. 26 pages—price 10c. No. 
317. (To be published soon.) 








q 









inion 
apita The attack on the Child Labor Amendment in the 
rningorthern states is being directed mainly against the age 
nendgmit of 18 years, up to which Congress shall have power 
0 limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons. It 
yrofife Spoken of in this propaganda as an unheard of age, 
socigitd there seems to be little scruple in giving out the 
mpression that the labor of all persons under 18, in- 
limig(luding the children of the farm, will be prohibited; 
in thtaat childhood will be allowed to languish in idleness 
vhile parents are denied the help of their children. 
ion this has produced confusion, even in the minds of peo- 
move in Wisconsin, who ought to be familiar with child 
abor legislation. 
in thé Now let’s analyze this. Child labor legislation is not 
, g00@ Matter of naming one specific age, but of making a 
saduated scale of regulations that applies to many 
jon 8eS and conditions. There are comparatively safe, 
ganimgazardous and extra-hazardous occupations. There 
papeere Occupations which are a much more severe strain 
oughP. the body and mentality of the child than others. 
There are callings in which the moral welfare of the 








Darkened Counsel and The Child 


(From The Milwaukee Journal) 


child is involved. The scale must be worked out to 
fit all these conditions. 

Under Wisconsin law, the conditions as to hours are 
set forth for boys and girls under 16; between the ages 
of 16 and 17; day work and night work; and the em- 
ployment of boys in vocational school cities. The con- 
ditions as to wages classify the children as of 14 years 
of age; between 14 and 16; and at 16. The condi- 
tions as to prohibited employment classify persons as 
follows: Between 12 and 14, all employment pro- 
hibited, except during vacation on permit; under 16, 
23 groups of prohibited occupations; under 17, 5 
groups; under 18, 12 enumerated dangerous occupa- 
tions; under 21, 2 groups; girls and women of all 
ages, 2 groups. 

Thus in Wisconsin, today, we go farther than this 
age limit in the federal amendment, for we regulate 
employment up to 21 years in certain cases, and for 
all ages of women in certain other cases. 

As ior the pretense that under this Amendment a 
farmer will not be permitted to use his children on his 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Industrial Accidents to Working Minors 


—Their Bearing Upon the Amendment’s 18-Year Limit 


Some of our opponents, who have at length recog- 
nized the absurdity of their fears that Congress will 
prevent all persons under 18 from “honest toil,’’ 
are now asking why give to Congress power which 
nobody intends it should exercise? This question 
deserves an unhesitating and unequivocal reply. Our 
answer is that Congress may consider it necessary at 
some future time to exercise this power by prohibiting 
children under 16 and occasionally children under 18 
from certain morally and physically dangerous occupa- 
tions. 

Legal prohibition of the labor of children in certain 
dangerous occupations is the sine qua non of accident 
prevention. All safety work starts with closing dan- 
gerous jobs to all young and incautious persons. It 
has long been well known that such laws are the most 
effective method of preventing accidents to children, 
but the Children’s Bureau has now supplied us with 
new evidence. 


State laws as to dangerous occupations are even more. 


inadequate than the laws as to other phases of child 
labor. It is possible to group the occupations pro- 
hibited in some states and to discuss briefly the effects 
of those occupations upon children. First there is a 
group of dangerous machines, which some states think 
it dangerous for children under 16 to operate. These 
include circular or band saws, woodworking machinery, 
stamping machines, power printing machines, and 
others. Twenty-one states prohibit none of these 
occupations, and 6 states prohibit only a few of them! 
Statistics show that these occupations are exceedingly 
dangerous for children. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has just completed a 
study of accidents to young workers in three states 
which have laws generally considered adequate: Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts and New Jersey. All these 
states prohibit this group of occupations to children 
under 16. Quoting from the summary of this study 
sent out by the Children’s Bureau, “The smallest num- 
ber of accidents and the lowest accident rate occurred 
in the case of children under 16. Each of the states 
had attempted to protect children under this age by 
prohibiting them from employment in certain occupa- 
tions, chiefly in the operation of the more dangerous 
machinery, which is the source of the greatest accident 
hazard to young people. Accident figures reflected this 
difference in legal protection. Power working ma- 
chinery caused a larger percentage of the accidents to 
the 16 and 17 year olds than to children under 16 pro- 
tected by law—or to young workers between 18 and 21— 
better able to protect themselves. 


11399 
“Accidents were also more serious to the 16 and 17. Hom: 


year group than to either the younger or older Workerg, one 8 
Of the injuries to workers under 16, 10.7% resulted jy It 
death or partial disablement for life. For those 16 ang from 
17 years old who were injured the rate was 13.4% dust} 
killed or permanently disabled.” ‘to be 
New York, one of the progressive states in chilq recog 
labor legislation, realizes this fact as well as the Chil talit: 
dren’s Bureau. In fact a study made by the New Yoruy49.2° 
State Bureau of Women in Industry—“Children’giwere 
Work Accidents’”—discloses the fact that out of ¢)}Jalso 
accidents to children under 18, 307, or over one halfiglass 
occurred to children working on metal, cutting oglleatl 
stamping machinery. This State Bureau recommended ters, 
that ‘‘no child under 18 years of age be permitted tg) Sr 
work on a cutting or stamping machine in the metafjoccu 
industry.”’ This occupation is permitted to a, child offpitif 
12 in Georgia and children of 14 in 25 other states! tion: 
But dangerous machinery of this character is not thd ing ! 
only cause of accidents to children. Thirty-nine stateg espe 
allow children under 18 to oil, wipe or clean machinery “Ac 
in motion, and 19 states allow children under 16 t@illite 
perform this extra hazardous job. Thirty-seven stateg app! 
allow children under 16 to work in scaffolding. ThirtyqThe 
six states allow children under 16 to work on railroads sign 
Surely it is appalling to think that a boy of 15, for alfinju 
the State cares, may become a switch tender, a brakey T 
man, even a locomotive engineer. Everybody knowging: 
how a brakeman stands in front of the approaching fron 
locomotive and takes a chance on finding a ladder therg the 
when the engine is actually upon him. The percentagg us. 
of deaths due to accidents is 61.6 among railroad brake 
men as compared with 9.4 for all occupied males. N 
one would willingly expose young children to this ris 
yet 36 states have thoughtlessly done so. No 0; 
would desire to risk the lives of passengers at t 
hands of a young locomotive engineer, and yet he 
again 36 states have failed to provide against it. | ow! 
Running elevators is another problem. Here thi regi 
percentage of deaths is over twice as high among tht em 
group aged 15 to 24 as among the group aged 25-34 fan 
Young boys should not be allowed to run elevators, ¥q mit 
twenty-nine states have no regulation for child 
under 16, and 39 have no regulation under 18. tain 
Another group of occupations which should be prg the 
hibited to children is that group which includes wor Th 
ing in or around dangerous acids, poisons, gases, dy | 
red or white lead, dust, etc. Twenty-two states hay pro 
no laws on this subject whatever! Fourteen moq lab 
merely prohibit the labor of children under 16 in oneq on 
two of these occupations. It requires no statement pre 
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rove that children ought not to work around acids, 
isons, gases or dyes. Lead poisoning is less well 
Tnown but equally dangerous. In the 10 years between 
1,399 and 1909 there were reported in the United King- 
d 17./dom alone close to 7,000 deaths from lead poisoning of 
rkery, |jone sort or another. 

ted in) Itis equally important that young children be kept 
Gand from entering into the dusty trades. In the so-called 
‘justy trades the mortality from tuberculosis is known 
‘to be enormously in excess of the normal proportion in 
l recognized healthful employments. The census mor- 








ng oF 
endediters, and 39.8% among textile workers. 
edtg) Space forbids the enumeration of other dangerous 


occupations in which state legislation for children is 


“Accidents to working children are due largely to 
illiteracy and to the incapacity to understand and 


injury.” 
There can be no doubt that the problem of prevent- 


ntag@ us. Shall we fail to take it? 

yrak JEAN MacA.pIne HEER. 
. N 

3 risk 

_ Darkened Counsel and The Child 


(Continued from page 3) 


; | Own farm, it is enough to say that no state or national 
e thi regulations have ever undertaken to interfere with the 
ag tht enployment of children by their own parents on the 
5-34 farm; it is not there that the damage is done, but in the 
's, Y@ Mines and mills and factories and sweatshop homes. 
ildreg_ +When the federal law is finally worked out it will con- 
tain gradations just as the Wisconsin law contains 
them, for that is the only way to handle the problem. 
The “18 years” is only a maximum. 

dyeq Looked at honestly, this smoke screen set up by the 
shay propagandists to cover their real objective—cheap 
mo labor—disappears into thin air and will deceive no 
one who takes the trouble to consider the child labor 
ont problem. 





EDUCATION OF NOTABLES’ 
COMPARED WITH EDUCATION 
OF GENERAL POPULATION 











Division of Reseatch 
Nati Ecucation Asscciat 











This illuminating chart is take * from the September issue of the 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association. It shows 
the importance of education as a condition to success in life as 
revealed by figures just issued in Who’s Who in America—1924-26. 
The figures on education of general population are from the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


For Child Labor Reference 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois, places its library at the disposal of 
all health and social service workers and others interested in child 
welfare. 


This library, entirely devoted to child welfare subjects, was the 
first of its kind to be established in this country and is unique in 
many respects. It contains several thousand volumes on nutri- 
tion, health education, school hygiene, mental hygiene, child 
labor and child psychology, and all the standard periodicals. 

The trained librarian’s assistance may be secured in connection 
with the gathering together of material for special study or re- 
search. 

A package service is maintained, certain of the publications 
being available as loans for a stated time. The only expense in 
this connection is the cost of transportation both ways. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund will be glad to 
receive visits and communications from those wishing to avail 
themselves of the library service. 
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Several Leading Agricultural Pub- 
lications Favor Child Labor 
Amendment 


Among the magazines devoted to agriculture which 
have recently urged upon their readers the advisability 
of the proposed Child Labor Amendment, are Farm 
and Fireside and Successful Farming—both with large 
circulations in the middle west, and The Southern 
Agriculturist—published in Tennessee. 


E. T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Wilson’s cabinet, writes for the October issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming the following appeal for the Amend- 
ment: 


“Another amendment to the federal constitution is pro- 
posed and being submitted to the state legislature. It 
asks permission of the states to give Congress power to 
limit. regulate and prohibit the labor of children under 
eighteen. 


“If Congress were foolish enough to prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen then the states should not grant such 
an amendment to the constitution. It is this phase of it 
that has aroused antagonism, but does anybody really think 
that any Congress composed of parents would take from 
children that character-building, body-developing, mind- 
disciplining right to work during school vacations and out 
of school hours? Let anybody submit to Congress such a 
drastic law and see how quickly it would be killed. 


“The purpose of the proposed amendment is to protect 
children where children need protection. At first thought it 
might seem none of our business in the Central West that 
the children in some cotton state are working long hours in 
cotton mills or in cotton fields and deprived of schooling. 
But when a southern cotton mill uses children it competes 
unfairly with a cotton mill in another state where child labor 
is forbidden. It is an interstate interest. When the children 
of a certain state are allowed to pick coal at the mines, it is 
unfair competition with coal production in states where this 
is prohibited. It is an interstate affair. The children from 
these states may move to other states when they grow up. 
They have been deprived of schooling. They may be 
dwarfed in many angles of their development. It is the busi- 
ness of other states to see that the children of all the states 
have a chance to get a common school education at least. 


“No one believes that children of town or country are 
harmed by some work every day if that work is within the 
limits of their endurance and in a healthful place. Everyone 
will concede that too much idleness is bad for any normal 
child. But every child has a right to play and to an educa- 
tion in the schools. No one should for selfish reasons be 
allowed to use the child as a substitute for adult labor because 
child labor is cheap. No one will interfere with child labor 
on the farms or in cotton fields if schooling is not neglected 
or the hours too long. No one will interfere with the boy 
carrying daily papers in town, and doing the countless odd 
jobs that an active boy delights in doing as part of his edu- 
cation. 


“Wild game birds are protected by federal law. The hun- 
ters do not like the law. Will we neglect to do as much for 
the children of this nation as for the birds?” 


—— 





George Martin, editor of Farm and Fireside, Writes: 


‘The proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Constity. 
tion is not intended to meddle into the affairs of farm fan). 
lies—to dictate whether little Sammy shall help hoe the com 
or whether Mary shall earn pin money by picking the neigh. I 
bors’ strawberries. 


“The Amendment simply gives Congress power to casi} 
laws regulating the use of child labor in a national way. In} 
cases where child labor has been abused in the Sugar-beet he 
and trucking sections, an effort would doubtless be made by i 
Congress to improve matters. But it is not at the farmer that | 
the Amendment is aimed, and granges and farm bureay_| 
that openly oppose it are, in our opinion, badly mistaken, / 

“The Amendment is to protect children who are now g ] 
the mercy of greedy mill owners and the unscrupulous boggg |p 
of the great industrial centers. The Senate and the House! 
have voted for the Amendment, and it is now before the 
states for ratification. We believe farmers should support’ 
it, for, left to the individual states, nothing will ever be done 
to stop child labor.’’ 









jsbec 
Some Louisianans Blush, Anyway }ove 


ca ' f Ce 
Inasmuch as the Louisiana State Legislature voted ‘ an’ 


to postpone indefinitely consideration of the pending ntil 
Child Labor Amendment, and then proceeded to defeat -_ 
a bill designed to improve Louisiana’s own state child regul 
labor law, it is worth while to quote the following ob- say t 
servations from the Biennial Report of the Department ‘des 
of Commissioner of Labor and Industrial Statistics: 
“The present law, commonly known as the ‘Child, ¢ 
Labor Law’ is obsolete, and, further, is convincing 





time 
that Louisiana is far behind other states as to legisla-| yg 
tion looking to the welfare of its child workers, espeti-|,9 


ally as refers to hours of employment, physical fitness},;,) 
and educational requirements.**** This department |p; 
****asks the law-making bodies of Louisiana to notice} |. 
that Louisiana is trailing far behind and virtually lost|,,,,, 
in the rut of non-progressiveness, and is now operatilg jy} i, 
under certain policies that have long since been abat-}),, 
doned by many other states.” - 
que 
“T have no sympathy with legislation designed to pro- obj 
hibit children from doing anything useful. The World|? 
is a great work-shop where everybody works—including |" 
father. Instead of putting obstacles in the way of chil-/™ 
dren fitting themselves to carry on their share of the [Yl 
burden of the World’s work we should use our intelli-}!™ 
gence in the devising of educational and training sys ub 
tems which would fit them more quickly and moref! t 
adequately to do their part. It seems to me that the 
proposed Child Labor Amendment is in harmony with 
this idea of establishing a better system of training and} | 
control for the Nation’s children’. lo 
Dr. Royat MEEKER, jad 

Secretary of Labor and Industry, Pennsylvania. li, 
(Extract from a letter) tial 
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1s the Child Labor Amendment Properly 


Drawn? 
(Continued from page 1) 


ites; 
stitu. 
fami. 
> Corn | 


igh. 












ion. It was the framers whe gave Congress many 
reneral powers, including the power “to borrow 
tnoney on the credit of the United States;” to “regu- 
ate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
Laveral states; to ‘coin money; and to “declare 
var.’ If Congress cannot be entrusted with general 
Iegislative powers, the framers made a great mis- 
ake and the Constitution should be changed radically. 
a mi that event, I should not know how we could meet 
yosseg nny Of our national problems. 


Touse oe 
eth} Are Enumerated Powers Unalterable? 


pport | 
done] The federal nature of our government has been 


imply recognized in the drafting of the Amendment. It 

‘sbecause our Federal Government is one of enumerated 
Ly powers that the problem now confronts us. The powers 

bf Congress are conferred only by the Constitution. 
oted Many people had supposed—Congress itself supposed 
ding juntil a recent Supreme Court decision—that the enum- 
feat erated powers of Congress included some power to 
child regulate Child Labor. It seems to me absurd for one to 
Om bay that this enumeration cannot be increased without 
ment destroying the Federal Union.”’ Are we to suppose 
‘8: that the enumeration of legislative powers as between 
hild the States and the Federal Government is fixed for all 
cing time as it was determined in 1789, so that the people 
isla. aa not change it? Will the slightest readjustment to 
pec- meet the country’s changing needs destroy the essen- 
ines lial character of our Government’ I cannot believe 
ment that the nation hangs on such a slender thread. 
otic} T should have deprecated any introduction into the 
‘lostlsmendment of rigid limitations on the manner in 
ating which Congress should exercise the power to be granted. 
ban The Constitution is not the place for statutory legisla- 
tion, the terms of which ought to be subject to fre- 
quent change. It is often urged as one of the chief 
pro-{0bjections to the eighteenth amendment that it did 
Jord {20t stop with giving Congress the power to legislate 
ding Oncerning intoxicating liquors. The Child Labor 
chil: Amendment is admirably drafted in this respect. It 
f the}vould merely confer the power of Congress, and the 
telli-jterms of legislation in exercise of the power will remain 
-gys- Bubject to change in accordance with the changing will 
pf the country. 
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oi States Already Possess This Power 
rand} It seems to me patently ridiculous to argue, also, as 


lo some distinguished citizens of Massachusetts in an 
jadvertisement appearing in the Boston press on October 
17, 1924, that the defeat of this Amendment is “essen- 
tial to the preservation of the fundamental right of 
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every man to care for the well-being of his children.” 
If that right could be violated by Congress after the 
passage of the Amendment, it can equally be violated 
by the Massachusetts Legislature today. All of our 
state legislatures now have the power “‘to limit, regu- 
late, and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen 
years of age.’”’ Without examining each of our state 
constitutions, I think it is not too much to say that any 
one of the forty-eight state legislatures can now do for 
its own state the very thing that Congress could do 
under this Amendment. The state legislatures today 
“limit, regulate, control, and prohibit’’ the labor of 
persons under twenty-one years of age. 

The adoption of the Amendment would merely sub- 
stitute the action of one legislature, Congress, for the 
action of forty-eight legislatures. To the extent that 
Congress does not act, the state legislatures would still 
retain their power. Are the men we send to Congress 
less equipped to deal with our problems in a reasonable 
way than the men we are sending to the state legisla- 
tures? I had supposed their calibre was somewhat 
better. 

Equally fantastic is the statement made by the same 
group of citizens that the Amendment would enable 
Congress “‘to interfere in the discipline of each house- 
hold” and to “take from parents the right and duty 
to educate and guide their children.” This pre-sup- 
poses a complete collapse of all the limitations on legis- 
lation by Congress. In their unwillingness to trust to 
Congress a general legislative power possessed by all 
state legislatures some of the opponents of this Amend- 
ment show an utter lack of confidence in our system of 
government and an utter lack of faith in the intelligence 
and common sense of the American voters. 


Amendment Only Practical Way 


The Amendment seems to me quite properly drawn. 
The age might have been put at sixteen instead of 
eighteen, but since we are not dealing with legislation 
but with legislative power, I think it was necessary to 
put the age at eighteen in order to enable Congress to 
enact uniform measures for the whole country dealing 
with the employment of persons under eighteen at night 
and in dangerous trades. I think we can foresee what 
Congress is likely to do by looking at the child labor 
legislation which was attempted a few years ago and 
which, without this Amendment, was declared uncon- 
stitutional. The results of that legislation while it was 
in force, were most satisfactory. They indicate to me 
that the adoption of the Amendment now proposed is 
the only practical way for us in America to deal with a 
problem which since Lord Shaftesbury’s time has been 
similarly dealt with in England. 


(Courtesy of Harvard Alumni Bulletin). 
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Your State Must Pass the 
Child Labor Amendment 


~to the Federal Constitution~ 
It will NOT take Children 
off their Home Farms 


Tell your State Senator and Representative 
to vote YES‘and give the Children a fair Chance 











POSTER A 


These are miniature reproductions of the two Amendment posters we have just published—Poster A being printed in black 
and orange on white paper (size 22x28), and Poster B—dark brown on buff stock (size 20x26). 


Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


What Else Could Be Expected? 


The Gazette of Chillicothe, Ohio reports that on 
October 2nd Mr. N. E. Kidnocker spoke before the 


grange in opposition to the Child Labor Amendment. 
The Battle in Massachusetts 


As this issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD goes to press 
the popular referendum on ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment occupies the center of the political 
stage in Massachusetts. Full details of this very bitter 
struggle and of the results of the referendum vote will 
be given in the December AMERICAN CHILD. 
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LABOR AMENDMENT 
To the Federal Constitution 
Will give them a better chance to be good American Citizens ws 


“The States Must Ratify This Amendment | }ee 


Get YOUR Club or Group to Endorse it Publicly 
and Urge Your State Assembly to Vote YES 











POSTER B 
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‘Year after year humanity has battled inhumanity em 
to stop this curse. When states have sought to pe 


end it, inhumanity has said: ‘If this state merely un 


ends it here, other states will flood you with their ieve 
child-made products; the only way to end it is jprk | 
by national law.’ Then when humanity sought fs is 
the national law, inhumanity appeared and cried: e. 

‘This violates states’ rights.’ The time has come was 
to kill this cruel duplicity.’—New York American. he 














for subscriptions and memberships as do some magazines and 
newspapers which seek to make a wide popular appeal. But we 


do offer to send to you a varied selection of literature (see page 3) 
about the Child Labor Amendment—for it is through education 
and widespread correct information that this campaign is to be 
won. But in order to publish the necessary pamphlets and appeals 
we must have the continued support of our members, as well as 
increased contributions from those who feel that this fight needs 
their whole hearted support. Here’s the way to help— 


1 


V. Everit Macy, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, : 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed find $................ as a contribution to the work of the ag 
National Child Labor Committee to secure ratification 0 
proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Federal Constituti 
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